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TO GEORGE GARLAND, ESQUIRE, 


Of Stone, near Poole, Merchant, and High Sheriff for 
Dorset for the year 1824. 





Sir, Dorchester Gao], January 28, 1825. 
Wuen | sent you my printed letter, in August last, [ did not 
suppose, that any circumstance would arise to call for ano- 
ther. Indeed, it is not precisely necessary that I should ad- 
dress this to you, but I take the liberty to do so; because, 
the subject is connected with your shrievalty; and further; 
because, you are the only person connected with the subject, 
whom | can address with feelings of respect. {I mentioned 
in my last, that the late Mr. Richman, your Chaplain, had 
bad the’gudacity to address you and the Judges at the Leut 
pang: the pulpit, upon the folly and absurdity of mo- 
dern ‘Atheism, after exhibiting before me a total incapacity 
to defend his system of religion. Yesterday, I saw, by an 
advertisement, that he had repeated the subject at the Lam- 
mas Assize, and this day, tomy great satisfaction, I find the 
two sermons printed. It appears, that, they were partly 
printed before his death; but dead: or alive, the sermous 
were made public by being preached, [ was evidently the 
cause of the subject of those sermons, and now, Sir, | will 
shew you my superiority over that ‘singularly learned 
man.” [ will now shew you what a childish appearance be 
makes in print before me, and from that, you may infer, the 
personal character he exhibited before me. These sermons 
exceed in atrocity any thing that I could have expected from 
him, and though he be dead, I do not shrink from saying, 
what [ would have said had he been alive, or to his face af- 
= seelng sucha publication, that, asa priest, he was a great 

tle and an arrant knave. 
ugh these two sermons are published in a two shilling 
pamphlet, I’ cannot do justice to the subject without taxing 
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my readers with a fair copy of both in three penny worth of 
“* The Republican.” The character of the sermons will pot 
be seen, if I do not make a fair copy first, and take it up 
paragraph by paragraph afterwards; but, to be as brief as 
possible, I will number the paragraphs, and wherever | can 
well do it, refer to the No. without repeating the matter. 

Before | introduce his sermons, it will not be amiss, if | 
make a brief statement of what passed in his two visits to 
me. 

In the summer of 1823, I had an advertisement in one of 
the Sherborne Papers, which had been refused by Mr. Higgs, 
the Editor of the Dorchester Paper, as not suiting it, simply 
. to say, that I was free to receive instruction from any cler- 
gyman of the County of Dorset. The ambiguous nature of 
the advertisement caused it to be copied into nearly all the 
papers of the country; many supposed, and some asserted, 
that | bad become a Christian. A Barnet Parson wrote to 
congratulate me, and said that he thought I had been pun- 
ished enough, whatever was the nature of my offence; in- 
deed, such was the excitement among the clergy, that I be- 
lieve, I might have taken holy orders with very little diffi- 
culty: 

It appears to me, that, after some consultation among the 
clericals of this neighbourhood, Mr. Richman was selected 
to visit me. He came with the chaplain of the Gaol. On 
entering my ward, | shook bands with him, and said, that | 
should have been glad to have seen him three years earlier. 
On sitting down, be began to preach, for discussion with 
him was out of the question; he came to preach; but | 
would not allow it. After letting him go on about five 
minutes, and seeing that he was drawing a contrast between 
the characters of the late Bishop Watson and Thomas Paine, 
giving to the one all the virtues and to the other all the vices, 
I asked him for his authorities, as to what he was sayibg 
about Thomas Paine. Authorities! He could suppose 
none necessary, after seeing the country filled with publica- 
tions that corroborated his assertions. I called upon bim to 
poiot out any one authenticated publication upon the sub- 
ject. This he could not do. 1 assured him that they were 
all so many false fabrications, and asked him, if he had ever 
read the writings of Thomas Paine. He could hardly say 
that he had, or if so, it was many years back. Indeed, | 
found, that he had not read the writings of Paine, nor of any 
Antichristian writer: and the man who attempts to discuss 
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a question, without having read both sides of it, is sure to be 
overthrown by one who has read both sides. 

But the most particular circumstance of this first visit was, 
the question from Mr. Richman to me, whether my Anti- 
christianity arose from a total disbelief of the existence of 
such a person as Jesus Christ, or whether, I admitted the 
existence, and merely rejected the divinity. My answer 
was, that, / had no evidence of ihe existence of such a person 
as Jesus Christ. Oh! there was to be no difficulty what- 
ever to produce this evidence, on a second meeting, and 
thus, all further discussion was got rid of. <A desultory con- 
versation followed ; but nothing to the purpose of the real 
question. We parted with a distinct understanding of meet- 
ing again, and that my want of evidence was to be filled 
up. 
A long time elapsed, and no Mr. Richman came with the 
promised evidences. I began to joke the Chaplain with an 
observation, that the old gentleman was gone a long journey 
in search of them. At length, the Doctor and Gaoler an- 
nounced, that Mr. Richman was below, and if | had no ob- 
jection they should be happy to hear the conversation be- 
tween us. I had no objection. At each meeting | was ta- 
ken by surprise, whilst the old gentleman had taken his own 
time to prepare himself. 

At the second visit, he thought to puzzle me with a ques- 
lion foreign to the one expected, by a sort of pompous ask- 
ing, how I could account for the motion of the sensitive 
plant when placed on the hand. This was a wholly unex- 
pected question, and a matter which | had never before con- 
sidered ; but the principles of materialism gave me a ready 
answer, and that which I knew to be alone correct: thatthe 
sensitive plant was agitated by the gas or fluid matter 
which flowed from the pores of thehand. Nota word could 
either of them object, and now there were four to one, and 
the Doctor busy taking notes. 

I was for bringing the old gentleman at once to the pro- 
mised question, or to his evidence of the existence of Jesus 
Christ. Not a word could I get from him upon the subject! 
He had been informed that 1 was reading Lardner, and he 
thought that quite sufficient; whereas, Larduer has not a tit- 
lle of evidence upon the subject! The old man was scarce- 
ly seated, after the question about the sensitive plant, before 

Was iD a great hurry to go: he had an engagement to at- 
tend a Committee at twelve, whilst the hour was not yet 
ven. 1 could fix him to no one point of discussion: and, 
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as I would not allow him to preach uninterruptedly, he was 
in @ new s.tuation, and had nothing to say. On going away 
rather angrily, the old gentleman said, I shall do by you, as 
Samuel did by Saul, ‘* Samuel mourned for Saul to the day 
of his death.” He also said something about praying for 
me. I told him that praying was his trade; he should dis. 
cuss its worth with me. The old man was heartily glad to 
skip out of the room, and the Gaoler with him, whom J had 
completely placed upon thorns. The Doctor affected im- 
partiality, and said on his uext visit, that he did not think 
any of the Clergy could meet me in fair discussion. Mr. 
Wood hoped I would not object to meet Mr. Richman 
again, if he would come; of which, I assured him that | 
should not; but added, “ he will not come again: you see, 
Mr. Wood, he has nothing to say for your religion.” This 
is the amount of my two visits from Mr. Richman. 

As he had excused himself from producing evidences, be- 
cause Dr. England had promised to lend’me Lardner’s Cre¢i- 
bility of the Gospel History (a promise, by the bye, which 
the Doctor never fulfilled) I resolved, on reading the second 
volume, to address the Doctor on the defects of Lardner on 
that head. This I did in No. 1, Vol 9 of ‘“* The Republi- 
can.” I sent a copy, with a note, to Mr. Richman, but! 
had no answer of any kind. This was done in January 
1824, and in March, he could preach before you against me: 
as we are now about to see. 


ON THE INFIDELITY OF THE TIMES. 


Two SERMONS PREACHED at Dorcnester, Marcu 18, AnD 
Avucusrt 11, 1824, sperore tue JupGEs or AssizE, BY THE 
LATE Reverennd H. J. RICHMAN, L.L.B., Recror oF THE 
Hory Trinity, Dorcnester; CHAPLAIN TO THE EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY, AND THE Hicu Sue_erirr. 


FIRST SERMON. 


THE 17TH CHAPTER OF St. Luxe, 18T AND 2ND VERSES. 


1. Then said he unto the Disciples, it is impossible but that offences 
will come: but woe unto him through whom they come! It were 
better that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones. 


2. Ir must not be concealed that the word translated offences, '® 
our common authorized version, does not, in the original, mean 0!- 
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fences in the general acceptation of that term, considered as 
breaches of a law, but that particular species of moral wrong 
whereby an impediment or stumbling block is laid in the way of 
truth, where advantage is taken of the ignorance or weakness of 
men to prejudice them against any positive excellence, and se- 
duce them into those serious evils of error, which naturally spring 
from such perverted views. 

3, But as the Jess is always contained in the greater, as that 
which is true in certain instances must be equally true in any uni- 
versal rule, I will first take the liberty of treating on this text, not 
merely as to the guelt of such as defame the glorious lights of either 
natural or revealed religion; but will endeavour primarily to con- 
sider from it, the utter insuffictency of any objections to the belief 
of a God of infinite wisdom and goodness, from the circumstance 
of evil of any kind or degree existing in a scene of things which 
say they ought to have been perfect and complete; that is, that 
the absolute perfections of such a Being should have been equally 
manifested in all the works of his hands. And secondly, I will 
revert to the dreadful and daring wickedness of all those who 
would not only undermine the peculiar foundations of the Gospel, 
but would madly proceed to the dethroning the God of nature, to- 
gether with the God of the Scriptures, from his blessed paternal 
government over the Sons of Men. 

4, Little time shall indeed be wasted in proving, that what are 
called natural evils, by no means strictly deserve that name, they 
bring with them a good which more than balances any present in- 
convenience, theyare even well suited to a state constituted as ours 
18, they are incitements, correctors, teachers; the parents of moral 
wisdom; the guides of moral conduct; they awaken the soul to 
the exercise of its best faculties; they train and discipline it for 
the practice of the most useful virtue. Many of the sages of an- 
cient times who knew not the venerable traditions, or the accre- 
dited histories of the church of God, could from the gift of reason, 
here unclouded and acting with its native force, here could they, 
I say, both well consider-and. satisfactorily conclude, they saw 
nothing in the existing world which would fairly impeach the wis- 
dom or the goodness of a supreme creator. We who know in- 
deed that natural evils are also a terrible stamp on Creation of 

od’s wrath against sin, that the whole earth was once a Para- 
dise but that it was cursed for Adam’s sake, we have yet all cause 
to praise and adore, that God hath in judgment remembered mercy, 

the hath ordained for these bitter waters a salutary effect, and 

the hath permitted, that to such as are capable of religiously 
musing on them, they may afford a sweet and reviving taste. 

5. We arecertain that the powers of want and pain do not act by 
ed impulse like the wheels of a regular machine, but are direct- 
; and adapted by an intelligent providence towards all the ob- 
ects on which they may act in their common course, and with 
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such powers and measures as to produce the utmost posseble good, 
We well know that not a sparrow falls on the ground without ou; 
Father; we can confidently address each other, “we know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God.” 

6. With respect to moral evil, we allow the point to be some- 
what difficult to be discussed, yet is it by no means insurmount- 
ably so: for this purpose let us take the text under more accurate 
consideration. When we speak of an impossibility, we do not 
mean a natural one, as for instance that a thing may be both 
crooked and siratt at the same time, but a moral necessity, that as 
the word zs, and according to God’s foreknowledge such or such 
things must come to pass, owing to the folly, the weakness, the 
corruptions of men, there would assuredly be a repugnance to the 
doctrines or the precepts of the Gospel, yet would God not thence 
be either the willer or the author of evil, nor these rocks of offence 
be any ways chargable on him; things may be contrary to God’s 
general will, yet unless he would rule by a perfectly arbitrary 
system, and leave to mankind no powers of acting for themselves, 
there is no.aliernative, but that they may act wrong. 

7. 1 wish to be concise; but in ascending to the establishment 
of my important proposition, that the existence of moral evil is not 
inconsistent with the being and attributes of God ; it is requisite that 
I should have recourse to a certain series of plain and clear rea- 
sonings, on each link of which'my ultimate conclusion must depend. 

8. First then there zs a God.—We assent of course to the Apos- 
tle’s observation, “‘ N6 man hath seen God at any time.” Itis 
most probable, that without an entire change in our present organic 
structure, we never could perceive any purely spiritual existence, 
we can know nothing of the essence of our minds, but we are as 
sure we have minds, as we are that all abstract demonstrations 
which we make by them are and must be true; thereis then such 
a thing as truth and certointy in nature, and of all these truths, 
not only the most beneficial to be held, but the most easy, that Is 
(after a little thinking) to be comprehended, is that there IS a God. 

9. All mathematical theorems or logical deductions are undoubt- 
edly ‘rue, but they are truths only to the mind, the senses are utter- 
ly unconcerned in the inquiry; it may be true then that there is 4 
God, though such a Being never can be the object of human sense; 
and there tsa God, because there is a world; there is a world, 
because it is the object of that visible and sensible perception 
which the Atheist demands for a God. This world must have 
made itself or have been produced by some othér cause, it could 
not make itself, because its powers are confessedly finite, and cre- 
ation is that which nothing but injinite power could effect. Ifyou 
refer it to some offer cause, if thaé cause was an effect of any other, 
it had not inherent power in itself, it signities not then, whether 
you ascribe it at once to an infinite cause, or proceed through any 
chain of causes to such ultimate infinity. 
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10. In plain words therefore of our great metaphysical divine 
“ something nOW 1s, therefore something ever was, to say otherwise, 
is to say that the things which now are, were effected by nothing, 
and which is equivalent to saying, that they were not effected at 
all, and which is also to say, that they are and are not.” 

11. Now, though at the immense distance at which we are 
placed from pure knowledge, though the veil of the flesh makes 
some things impenetrable even to our most towering conceptions, 
and therefore we may not conceive why sucha Being should exist, 
that is, except by the signs and indications he has given of him- 
self, nor ever can conceive how it does exist, yet things, being as 
they are, itis as plain as our commonest ideas are of number or 
figure, that to suppose any otherwise than that it does exist, would 
be to suppose a contradiction. 

12. I must apologize to this learned and well-instructed audi- 
ence, for having been so diffuse on points with which they are well 
acquainted, but such are the times and the seasons, such an un- 
heard of event has taken place, that even a daring and unblushing 
Atheism has crept abroad saturating the working population of this 
kingdom, with all the trash and scum of the late French School, 
and aiming like that, with a malignant frenzy, to turn the world 
upside down. Hence then may | be pardoned, if in an humble 
but honest zeal, I have endeavoured'to meet the ravings of impie- 
ty, with a brief abridgment of that great outline of argument on 
the awful subject, with which genuine science, has hitherto been 
contented. 

13, I next argue that simple and uneompounded in itself as an 
eternal Being must be, yet in it may, nay must certain qualities re- 
side, (for qualities are the constituents of any existence,) and in 
God they must be all equal in degree, that is all infinite, other- 
leans a Being being naturally infinite, would then be dissimilar 
in itself, 

14. We judge what these qualities are, by things around us, we 
there see wesdom, power, and goodness, fully displayed : if wisdom, 
power, and goodness, came from God, he must himself be wise, 
powerful, and good. BE aries. 

15. Moreover; power, wisdom, and goodness, are, as we know 
or can imagine, all that is requistte for any natural or moral pur- 
pose; if we are sure, as we must be from experience, that these 
qualities reside in God, we must be equally sure that they reside 
infinitely, or else that principle of wnzty would be destroyed, so 

utely necessary in an eternal self-existence. But though 
fens thus infinite in themselves, they cannot, as to their 
cfs, Work any contradiction; if God alone is infinite in these 
attributes, the creature cannot be infinite in all or any of them. 
more then is the conclusion of the whole matter: man is ob- 
xlous to the commission of moral evil, because he is an imper- 
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fect being, he must have a will, or he would not be capable of 

self-action; that will, if he be a free agent, may be, and often i 

influenced by sufficiently high degrees of wisdom and goodness, 

for his best welfare; but as often as his volitions run the conira- 

ry way, he sows evil, and, alas! he reaps it. There are who have 

said, that the practical essence of all virtue, consists in the choice, 

if so, there can be no medium between a compulsory virtue, and 

one proceeding from the dispositions and inclinations of the chooser; 

if there be no compulsory virtue, but men. must be left in the way 

of those temptations to wrong elections, to which all are more or 

less liable, in an imperfect state, is there not the highest im- 

probability that all should have acted with sufficient wisdom 

and fortitude, to have made no fall, to have preserved unspotted 
virtue, and ensured inviolable happiness. But the Atheist here 

baffled as to his saying there is no God because (as he thinks) 
he could have made the world better than as it comes, or is said 
to have come from him; yet (as the manner is of all who are un- 
easy under God’s moral sanctions,) he will catch at any broken 
straw of an argument, whereby he may find some refuge from his 
pursuing thoughts of, ‘* who may abide the day of his coming;” his 
next attack will be then on the Divine benevolence, if the goodness 
(says he) be as supreme as the wisdom, why make any creature, if 
it must be attended with at least the risk of misery to such senti- 
ent beings? I answer, first believe a God upon general principles 
and then you will not wonder if your weak eye sight cannot in all 
things bear the full glory of his overpowering light; if above there 
are things which it is said even the Angels desire to look into, 
(for God is not bound to reveal all things to them,) nor do we 
know that their natures could admit it, shall such compounds ol 
sin and ignorance as we are, demand to have the whole book of 
heaven laid open to our presumptuous curiosity, and bring down as 
it were God to the tribunal of man? If there be here any thing 
which seems hard to be understood, it did not trouble the immense 
intellect, as it did not cool the flaming piety of a Pascal, nor did 
it impede the sublime investigations of a Newton; be then only, | 
crave of you, as well satisfied in this case as the wisest and best 
of men have been. There may come a time, when, as Paul has't, 
** you may know, even as you are known,” yet I say only you may, 
for the Apostle’s language may refer but to such superior things 
as God may think it right to grant you to know, or you may be 
yourself capable of knowing; you are, and ever must be, in your 
very finest faculties, confessedly finite. Do learn then that, that 
Being which has space for its extent, and is founded in eternity, 
may be, in any of its subordinate operations, too much for your 
mental grasp. Of one thing becertain, he is nobly, though briefly 
described by the Prophet Malachi, “ lam the Lord, I change not, 
Whether or no the deeply chrystal current of his universal gover™- 
ment will be ever entirely disclosed to our astonished vision, that 
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God himself only knoweth, but such views of it are disclosed al- 
ready, as, if you are but wise, cannot fail to make you good. 

16. To talk, however, somewhat with these unhappy men in 
their own way, that is, that every thing must be brought down to 
the perfect level of human comprehension, I would say, on my part 
indeed, with submissive awe and timorous scrupulousness and ~ 
affectionately exhorting them, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from thy feet, 
for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” Yes,I would 
say, you would have then, it seems, the Deity repose in solitary 
beatitude in all ¢éme and over a universe of nothingness, only out 
of mercy to such as could have no claim on that mercy, because 
they were the voluntary agents of evil, while at the same time, 
millions of other souls who might enjoy the highest pitch of holy 
felicity, and sound forth the praises of the author and finisher of 
their perfection, must be left in non-existence, for the sake of 
others who would rise up in rebellion to all God’s benevolent de- 
signs; that there should be no love, for fear that there must be jus- 
tice, in short that none should be happy because some would be 
wicked, 

17. Scandals, in the New Testament sense, are of two sorts, those 
against natural or revealed religion; the former of course involves 
the latter, for if there be no God, it would be superfluous to say 
a word for the credibility of the Gospel, and there was a melan- 
choly period in our national history, when men even of birth and 
education, were seized with a tremendous infatuation of Atheism; 
then arose the great names of Wilkins, and Cudworth, and Boyle, 
and in due portions of their other labours, Barrow and Tillotson, 
and as these could well apply to the state of their controversy the 
Apostolic language, ‘“‘I speak as to wise men, judge ye what I 
say*” they wielded their weapons of reason with equal ability and 
success, But ours at present is a new case, we are to bring reme- 
dies to diseased minds of a far different description. It is not 
easy to know exactly how to deal with the illiterate but inquisitive 
reader, who is at the same time caught with some bold novelty, 
and not averse to be freed, if occasion require it, (that is in some 
ume of direful temptation,) from that which has hitherio been the 
magistrate of his wayward soul, ‘<I must one day stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” Whence arose this noisome pestilence, 
Whether it be lately generated, or whether, long since wafted over 

m the Continent, it hath been lurking in secret places, till opor- 
i ea called it forth, we cannot accurately } ares, but it 
ahah evident that, in divers places, the moral atmosphere is 

» and the Minister of the Word is bound to cry out with 
se the plague is begun.” 

- In the society of a close population, it might be expected 

@ rapid and varied infection might abound, but even in purer 


* Cor. i, 10, 15. 
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air, and in the peaceful retreats of rural life, where so conspicu- 
ously the ‘“‘ Heavens declare the Glory of God and the Firma. 
ment sheweth his handy work,” where it might be hoped that 
the revolving seasons would plead for him, who made Summer 
and Winter, yet even here have penetrated Satanic emissaries, 
plotting against the holy simplicity of faith. Yes, there may bs 
great cry in Egypt, there may be scarce an house where there js 
not one dead : if the afflicted Parent weeps for a Son cut down in 
the prime flower of his youth by a natural death, O! how may he 
refuse to be comforted, if he bewails him buried in the horrid gulph 
of infidelity, dead to all belief of a resurrection, henceforth an 
alien to his Saviour, and his God: and are there not instances 
where it has been so? But let us not then stand looking on each 
other in silent dismay, no, let us up, for as I before said, “ the 
plague is begun.” I call on the Clergy, on the Legislature, on 
every sincere Christian and devout worshipper around me, to come 
forward and do whatsover he can, (** I speak after the manner of 
men”) towards supporting the Majesty and the Empire of the God 
of Heaven. 

19. I will conclude with a few earnest appeals, First, to the 
superficial observer : consider before you judge. Ifthe gift of learn- 
ing to read, has in any instances been misapplied, throw on that 
account no reflection on that most happy of all institutions, the 
National Society for the education of the poor; tobe able to know 
the Bible, you must be able to read it, that is the only hey to its 
precious treasures, all its consolatiogs, all its hopes, and awful 
warnings : it is impossible but that offences will come: how often 
must it be reiterated that the possible abuse of any thing is no argu 
ment against its certain and acknowledged utility. Christianity 
itself has been perverted to bigotry and persecution, to fanaticism 
in its most disgusting forms, but what will you put in its place: 
will you bring back Heathenism ? will you clothe religion with the 
polluted garb of Mahomet? will you take your chance with @ 
merely speculative philosophy? or will you shut out the benighted 
seeker for truth into the dreary wilderness of Atheism? Secondly, 
to the British commonalty, and espeeially to the labouring classes. 
I am the farthest from asking you to desist from the exercise © 
that most useful talent, reading, of which you are so tortu- 
nately a master. No, quite the contrary ; ‘I give you joy 
it, and may God make it a blessing unto you; I only wish you 
conduct it with sobriety, discretion, and (if need be) with a com 
stant eye to improvement; but of all things, steadfastness in your 
religious faith, and in each domestic and social duty, duly spr'ng- 
ing therefrom. Let not your curiosity be awakened, whatever yo" 
may have heard of them, even to Jook into any of those dissem! 
nated publications, which, to the grief and terror of good me, 
tind their way even to the dwellings of the poor. “Touch not 
taste not, handle not:” let nothing of the “accursed thing” be 
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wer found in your tents; but the nearer the enemy approaches, 
he more do you hasten your retreat to the city. Give the Bible 
but fair liberty of speech, and it shall (under God) be its own ad- 
voeate both to your head and heart. Procure those cheap and po- 
pular defences of revelation, some the work of believers now faith- 
ful in their generation, others of those gone to their reward; but 
who (if thesaints departed do know any thing of what passes upgn 
earth)may be now fervently praying for you—‘‘ O Lord, save thy 
servant whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood.” 

20.. Thirdly and finally.—If any of the wicked fraternity, lea- 
rued to promote sedition and impiety, could be supposed to be 
here present. To them would I say, as read wein the 6th of Re- 
velations; if “the souls of them under the altar, slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held,” do invoke judg- 
ments and vengeance on those who consigned them to their cruel 
deaths; “ And they cried with a Joud voice, saying, Howlong, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them thatdwell on the earth?” what must be the cries of any cut off 
in their apostacy from God, who now, in outer darkness, do with 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth,” awazt the sentence of the great 
. day? Yes, what must be their cries concerning you, the ruthless 
: murderers of their salvation? O! what could I say then to them, 

but as Peter said to Simon Magus, ‘‘ Repent, therefore, of this 
thy wickedness; and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee.” But we will speak better things 
yet unto them; there shall not be even a perhaps, for that indi- 
cates doubt, and doubt borders on despair. Our old Divines al- 
ways called despair the most damning sin of all; déspair was the 
end of Judas. Even they, who were among our Lord’s crucifiers, 
were, through grace, and under power of the word, pricked in 
their heart, and said to Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, 
“Men and Brethren, what shall we do?” Throw yourselves then 
at the feet of the all-compassionate Jesus ; be supported by what 

e said, “‘ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
“1. Yes, may God who is rich in mercy—that Ged, to whom, 
at these solemn recurrences of:judgment, the fainting spirits of so 
wal poor criminals cry aloud for pardon and peace—may He 
Such them in this their day ; ere the light be hid from their eyes. 
off Oe He teach them what will be the unspeakable wages of 
a m1 r% one of his little ones, weak in faith, and easily deluded by 
' leve a lie. They pretend to much philanthropy, and a 
generous desire to undeceive mankind: I will tell, them that it were 
iter for them, at some place of public execution, (so that they 
but the true conversion of the penitent Thief on the Cross,) 
bei hearted contrition, yet not unmixed with blessed hope ; 
ng taught, by the inward workings of the Holy One, the won- 
value of the great all-perfect atonement, to render up, (like 
unhappy beings), a trembling life. Yea, how much better this, 
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than with the cold indifference of an hardened philosophy, to die 
the common death of all men, and then be immediately convinced, 
that death is not eternal sleep, but there ts a God just and ter. 
rible ! 


1. The doctrine of the first paragraph, or the text of the 
first sermon, (Luke 17, verses 1, 2.) as it stands in the com. 
mon version of the New Testament, is an infamous doctrine. 
and enough to corrupt the best systein of morals. Offences 
of any kind ar€not necessary, and it is possible for human 
society to exist without them. To say that it is impossible 
but that they will come, is equal to the assertion, that the 
offender cannotavoid them. It is an excuse for him; a pre- 
mium for offences. If there be no possibility of avoiding 
them; there can be no just ground to punish any one for 
them; for there can be no bad intent in the individual who 
commits them. He is made the instrument of a higher pow- 
er, and not the free agent to do or not to do as be pleases. 

2. But it happens here, as in many other places, that, 
however correctly the word of God might have been reveal- 
ed, it has not been correctly translated. This want of in- 
spired translators, and of inspired scribes and printers, mocks 
the nonsense about divinely inspired writings of any kind, ot 
to any people. Had they been intended for us of this coun- 
try and this generation, it was incumbent on the power that 
inspired in the first iustance to have inspired all the way 
through. 

Mr. Richman begins his first sermon with an acknowledg- 
ment, enough in itself to overthrow his whole system of re- 
ligion. tle says, “ It must not be concealed that the word 
translated offences, in our common authorised version, does 
not, in the origiual, mean offences in the general accepta- 
tion of that term, considered as breaches of a law, but that 
particular species of moral wrong whereby an impediment 
or stumbling block is laid in the way of truth, where adval- 
tage is taken of the ignorance or weakness of men to prejt: 
dice them against any positive excellence, and seduce them 
into those serious evils of error, which naturally spring from 
such perverted views.” This is as much as to say, tbat the 
English word of God is a false word. But I shall she, 


upon this definition of Mr. Richman’s text, that, Christiant-— 


ty itself is that particular offence against truth which he 
here condemns, and that, whilst preaching, he was practi 
ung the very thing he was preaching against! This, y°" 
will admit, will be a neat turning of the tables upon him—® 
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knocking of him down with his own maxims! So it will be, 
so powerful is trath when fairly exhibited. 

Ina Greek Testament now before me, with a literal trans- 
lation into the English ‘Tongue, | find Mr. Richman’s text 
thus translated, which partly corroborates what he says as 
tothe word offences. If, instead of the word truth, he had 
said the Christian Religion, bis definition would have been 
right. The word offences should have been obstacles. The 
true translation seems to be thus: “‘ Then said Jesus to his 
disciples, it is impossible but that discouragements (or ob- 
stacles) should come: but woe to him, who is’ the occasion 
of them, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were thrown into tbe sea, than that 
he should occasion any innocent person to relapse.” 

The very sentence is a proof that it was not spoken by a 
Jests Christ; but that it is the sentiment of the writer of the 
Gospel, after he had witnessed a relapsing on the part of 
some Christians. You, Christians, first give credit to every 
word that is written in your Bible, and then you seek to dis- 
tortevery rational and historical view to coincide with it. 
You suppose, for instance, that a God really spake the words 
of this text, and conclude, that be is living to accomplish 
whatever he has menaced. You see nothing right. I, on 
the other hand, who seek to throw discouragements in the 
way of Christians; I, who do commit what are called the 
offences of Mr. Richman’s text, do so with the best of motives, 
and with an assurance, that, excepting the persecutions I en- 
dure from the Christians, no evil will befal me for so doing. 
| have no idea, but that I am doing good, in throwing those 
obstacles in the way of Christians. Knowing, that no such 
& person as Jesus. Christ existed; knowing, that no sucha 
God ever did or ever can exist; I know, that, the words of 
this text were spoken by a being who had less power than 
myself; Jess power, because he had not so much knowledge, 
re the same love of truth and boldness to display it. The 
“nunciations of the Bible, which alarm you and other 
a ristians, do not alarm me; I view them butas the ravings 
— men; but as the menaces of ignorant and impotent 
Ps word more upon the mistranslation. “Tis not only 
siete meuttions of the New Testament from the Greek 
inet English Tongue that set at nought all idea of divine 
'spiration in those writings; but, ofit of all the Greek co- 
onal have been handed down to us, no two of them have 
fen found to be precisely alike! Every one of them varies in 
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some word or words, in some omission or interpolation, from 
every other one. Dr. Mills, who seems, about a century ago, 
to have devoted his whole time, in collating the different Greek 
Manuscripts, went on until he had detected sixty thousand 
various readings in the books which had passed his hands! 
What the original were it is now impossible to say. So 
here, Sir, you may see clearly, that your word of God, or 
word of Jesus, is a gross delusion. It is a matter that was 
incessantly varying from the time that the fable was first 
preached down to the time called the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; that is, so long as the sacred books, as they are called, 
were confined to the Monasteries, or to a few select persons 
and libraries. 

That these books were so confined and so altered may be 
clearly seen in the three foHowing proofs, which are but se- 
lections from a multitude. 

Irenceus, who lived at the close of the same century in 
which the Christian Books originated, that which we call the 
second, was so accustomed to alterations aud interpolations 
in MSS., that he fixed to the end of bis works the following 
adjuration. ‘ I adjure thee, transcriber, whoever you are, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, and his glorious advent, when he 
will judge the living and the dead, carefully to compare your 
copy with, and correct it by this original; and likewise to 
transcribe this adjuration in your copy.” 

This Irenwus traced his connection with the very first 
Christians. He claimed an acquaintance with Polycarp the 
Bishop of Smyrna, who, he said, bad been intimate with 
Saint John, and Ignatius, and the earliest Christians of Asia. 
He also calls that Jesus an impostor, who is said to have 
suffered death at the end of one year’s ministry, and thus 
treats the subject :—* Jesus being, indeed, thirty years of age 
when he came to be baptised (of John)—having accom- 
plished the age of a teacher, he came to Jerusalem; so that 
he might be justly deemed a teacher of all men: For he did 
not appear otherwise than he was, as they say who introduce 
an impostor, but he was what he appeared to be.— Being 
then a teacher, he had also the age of a teacher, not deny- 
ing, nor surpassing the man, vor violating in bis person, the 
law of human nature; but sanctifying every stage of life by 
that of which he bore the image.” For he came to save all 
through himself: All L say who, through him, are born of 
God, infants and children, little ones, and young and old.” 

“ Therefore he came at every age, and became an infant 
to infants—sanctifving infants: a child to children, sanctify- 
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ing such: a youth to the youpg—being an example to the 

roung and sanctifying the Lord. So also old to the aged: 
thathe might be a perfect teacher in all things, not only as 
it regards the exposition of the Truth, but also according to 
the stage of life, sanctifying also the aged, and being to 
them too an example, even till he came to die, that he might 
be the first to rise from the dead, he bearing the pre-emi- 
nepee in all things—the Lord of life above all, and before 
al].” 

yt he says:— He (JESUS) DID NOT THEN PROPHE- 
sy ONE YEAR, NOR DID HE SUFFERIN THE TWELFTH MONTH 
op THE YEAR: FOF THE TIME FROM THE THIRTIETH TO THE 
FIFTIETH YEAR, WILL NEVER BE ONE YEAR.” 

With the exception of Justin Martyr, Irenceus is the earl- 
iest authenticated Christian Writer ‘hat we have. He is 
the only link that Eusebius could find, from the first Apos- 
tles to the Christians of the third century, and from his as- 
sertions, as here set forth, we must infer, that Jesus, or his 
Jesus, for there were many, lived to an old age, died the 
death of age, and nota violent death. ‘Though he mentions, 
that the fiftieth will never be the thirtieth year, or that twen- 
ty will never be one, asserting that his Jesus lived to the fif- 
tieth year, be does not assert, that he died at that age; but 
it may be otherwise inferred, from the first paragraph, that 
be filled out the complete age ofaman. But the fact is, that 
= . sent pga heiate, none of these Jnointed Savi- 

» ever had more than an existence in romance: though, 
¢Gentleman is coming forward, of no mean literary “1 
ont and out of indignation at the treatment which | 

ive received, to adduce authorities, to shew, that a Jesus, 
with twelve male followers, did really wander about Judea, 
rg what we now call a nameless sect! He ca!cu- 
a prosecution and promises to court it upon bis own 
a secoud authority which I select for the successive al- 
ane. Gospels is Origen, who flourished in the mid- 
“ps on century. In his commentary on Matthew’s 
as peaking of the phrase, ¢houw shalt love thy netyhbour 
as thyself, which some thought to be spurious, he says: “If 
= se was no disagreement in other copies, it would 
a ay to suspect that expression was interpolated, and 
the unced by our Saviour.—But now, alas! what with 
ity of 8 of transcribers; what with the impious teme- 
correcting the text;-what with the licentiousness of 
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others, who interpolate or expunge just what they please, jt 
is plain the copies do strangely disagree.” 

This was written before any one of the Gospels or Epistles 
was one hundred and fifty years old, and, at a time, when, 
there had been much iess inducement, than has since existed, 
to alter the copies to suit the dogmas of particular sects, 
At least, there was less of power, and more fear of detec- 
tion in altering the copies, before, than after the Church be- 
came incorpofated with the Roman State. The matter had 
grown to sucha height, before the sixth century, that the Em- 
peror Anastasius issued an edict against it, or for a correction 
of some copies, that should be considered as authenticated. 
We are not now sure, that we have a single manuscript copy 
that extends back to the time of Origen: we are not sure, 
that we have a single copy that extends back to the time of 
Anastasius, we are not sure, but that every copy which we 
have has been altered or corrected under the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church, though tbeir existence in Greek is 
some pledge, that they were not the work of the Romish 
monks from the sixth to the twelfth century, who generally 
wrote in Latin, and were deplorably ignorant. 

That the power and opportunity existed with the leaders 
of the sects to alter the books in what manner they pleased, 
may be seen from the following very ancient document. lo- 
deed, it is made to appear, that this document was an in- 
struction from the first Apostle Peter to James ; but nothing 
of that kind is here contended for. That it came from the first 
and orthodox Christians is evident, from the mention of cit- 
cumcision being observed among them. St. Pau! was the 
first heretic. Preaching against circumcision was the first 
Christian Heresy. All the Christians of the present day, save 
those of Abyssinia, and those of Johanna Southcote’s sect, 
are heretics!’ We may now see how carefully the Christian 
Books were kept from the mass of the people. 

“* TEST FOR THOSE WHO TAKE THE SACRED BOUKS. 

““1. Therefore, James, after he had read the epistle (of 
Peter to James) assembled the Elders; and when he had 
read it to them, he said, our Peter advises from necessity, 
and with propriety as it respects the establishment of the truth, 
that we should not grant rashly to any one the sacred books 
sent to us concerning his predications, but only to a good 
and religious man, one willing to teach, and faithful to the 
circumcised; and not all of them at once; by which 
means if with respect to the first he should be found unwor 
thy, he may not have the otbers entrusted to his care. 
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« Wherefore, he shall be approved of not less than six 
sears, And so afterwards, agreeably to the institution of 
\oses, he who is going to deliver the books should lead him 
o the river, or fountain, which is the living water, in which 
is the regeneration of the just: and not indeed compel him 
o take an oath, since that is not lawful; but command him 
to stand pear the water and to testify, as we, when comman- 
ded testified, when we were regenerated, that we would sin 
no more, 

«2, But he should say,—I would have for witnesses, the 
heaven, the earth, the water, in which allthingsare contained, 
and the air also which is above all these and which over- 

all things, and without which I do not breathe; 
that I will be always obedient to him who bestows these my 
books of predications; and that I will deliver on no other 
condition these my books which he has given me, I will nei- 
ther write them, give them written, nor surrender them to one 
gong to write them. 1| will neither myself, nor through 
avy other person, on any account whatever, either by fraud 
or machination, keep them carelessly, add to them, nor dimi- 
tish from them ; nor will I give them written to another in 
any Way or through any advice whatever. Unless I shall 
approve some one worthy, as 1 was adjudged myself or ra- 
ther shall have found him to be so at least for six years, and 
thea pious and good and undertaking the office of instructing, 
will I deliver them as I received them, and that I will do 
with the order of the Bishop. 

“3. And on the other hand,' if I have a son, a brother, 
ota friend, or one connected in any other sort of way to my 
family, if he be deemed unworthy of them, I will not deli- 
verthem, asit isnot becoming. Nor will I dread treachery ; 
ot be allured by bribes. But if at any time, volumes of pre- 

&ppearing in my opinion incorrect, should be given 

ome I will not give them away but return them. But if I 
go abroad, | will carry with me all of them that I 

me have in my possession. But if I should be unwilling 
carry them about with me, J will not-allow them to re- 
naln in my house ; but give them in charge to my Bishop 
Bot if ne the same faith and deriving benefit from them. 
if it should happen, that I should be sick, and in ap- 
wal on of death, if I should be without the books, | will 
ty the same way. But should I die, having an unwor- 
a ree or an ignorant one, I will do the same. That is to 
Yi will give them in charge to my Bishop ; that, if the 


= eet up should be found trustworthy, he may 
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restore them to my son as a paternal deposit according to 
the conditions of the test. 

“4, But, whereas, I am about to act thus, I, again, a se- 
cond time, call to witness, the heaven, the earth ; and the 
water, which embrace all things and the air overspreading 
all things above all these, without which I breathe not, that 
I will for ever obey him who gives me my books of predica- 
tions, and I will observe them according to all that I have 
testified or rather more so. Thus, I, keeping my covenant, 
shall have my portion with the saints: but acting contrary to 
what | promised, | shall have the universe at enmity with 
me, and the air which overspreads all things, and God who 
is above all, than whom, there is no one better, and no one 
greater. Butif I should conceive an idea of any other God, 
I now swear by him, that I will not act otherwise, whetber 
he exist, or do not exist. If I fail in these things, I shall be 
execrated, living or dead, and be punished eternally.” 

*‘And after this he may take the bread and salt with the 
free giver .” 

These are so many clear proofs that there is no positive 
excellence in these sacred books, beyoud the amount of moral 
instruction on the face of them: beyond the gems which may 
be picked out of this dunghill of ancient literature. The 
only real obstacles towards Christians that come within the 
meaning of this text are the obstacles which. have been 
thrown in my way, and in the way ef others similarly dis- 
posed, in exposing the bad foundation of tais and every 
other religion. These have been the perverted views, these 
the advantages taken of ignorance and weakness, these the 
seductions into serious evils of error, these, that particular 
species of moral wrong whereby an impediment or stumbling 
block is laid in the way of truth. Truth fears not free dis 
cussion. Free discussion is alone the competent power lo 
elicit and maintain truth. They who persecute opinions, oF 
the holders and maintainers of any kind of opinions, are they 
who commit, in a moral sense, the offences of this text. 
as an individual, present more of the real character of tbat 
Jesus Christ which has hitherto only existed in fiction and 
allegory, than any man who has lived before me. | am & 
real emblem of Reason persecuted by Force aud 
STRENGTH : of Jesus CHRIST crucified by or between Two 
Tuteves. J am the Jesus Christ of this Island, and this 
age: Lord Eldon and Robert Peel are the existing Herod 
and Pontius Pilate: the Christians at large of this country 
are the modern Jews. er ying crucify him, crucify Aum, 
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way with him, he hath blasphemed the living (or the dead) 
j 


3, The conclusion only of this paragraph calls for notice 
there. The preacher speaks of persons madly proceeding 
to dethrone the God of Nature, together with the God of the 
Scriptures. Here he has two Gods; for the God of the 
Scriptures must be the keeper of some records; and if it 
mean the Bible, or New Testament, We have seen in the ob- 
servations on the last paragraph, in what sort of a keeping 
that has been. We have also there seen what the founda- 
tions of the Gospel are worth. 

Before he had talked about dethroning a God, he should 
have shewn us where this God, or these Gods, and the 
throne, were situated. And how contemptible is his figure 
of speech, if he alluded to a supernatural being! If | 
could have had the catechizing of this silly or knavish old 
man, with his own sermons for the subject of questions, I 
would have put him in confusion at every paragraph, and 
he should not have been able to defend any one point in 
any one of them. 

4. On this paragraph, the circumstance of the preacher’s 
death is the finest commentary. He says, that natural evils 
are God’s wrath against sin, and in the midst of preparing 
this assertion for the press, he was crushed to death, by the 
falling of his house upon him! In the ratio of the punish- 
ment, what must have been his amount of sin ? 

Ifyou look at this paragraph carefully, Mr. Garland, 
you will perceive, that he has asserted many things without 
proving any thing. In answer to those assertions, I content 
myself with referring to his death. 

5. In this paragraph, we have him talking about cer- 
tainty, where the contrary is certain. He says: ‘ Weare 
cerlain that the powers of want and pain do not act by a 

in@ impulse like the wheels of a regular machine, but are 

led and adapted by an intelligent providence:” I am 
cerlain, that the powers of want and pain do act froma 


lind _—. and that there is no intelligent providence to 
m, 

I like to get an opponent upon this subject; because, 
here we have something tangible. We all know what pain 
‘IN some degree; and we all know whut want is, either 
J our own sensations, or by our perceptions in the sensa- 

of others. To say, that want is not a blind power, is 
Say, that the body can feel want whilst it is ina state of 
: that it is not the effect of exhaustion. ‘To say, 
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that an intelligent providence directs the powers of want is, 
to make that providence a starving power, to make it work 
miracles on the body, either to supply the place of food, or 
to witbhold its nutritive powers when the body is full! Here, 
you may see, Mr. Garland, that discussing and preaching 
are two very different affairs. There is nothing more cer. 
tain in physics, than that want is a blind impulse. 

Pain is disease, and is an obstructed action ina machine. 
So far from its being a result of intelligence, it is the very 
reverse, and generated in conseyuence of a want of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence does not generate pain; but its ver 
criterion is human or animal happiness. Mr. Richmau 
preached about want and pain being directed with such 
powers and measures as to produce the utmost possible 
good! This is a sort of BULL; for the amount of good 
would have been greater, had it been generated by the in- 
telligent providence, without want and pain. It is a con- 
tradiction. Neither want nor pain, as qualities or states of 
matter, can ever in themselves be productive of good. Itis 
a mixing of opposite qualities with an expectation of more 
than doubling the amount of one of them! 

Need you wonder, after this, why I am a prisoner? 
Need you wonder, why the Priests are alarmed at free dis- 
cussion? Mr. Richman knew well, that, with free discus- 
sion, he should not be able to eat a shoulder of mutton 
almost every day for his dinner. He was one of Paley'’s 
stamp: a shoulder of mutton was his favourite joint and 
made him but a comfortable meal! He preferred dining at 
home to dining out, as in the latter case, he found it neces- 
sary to make a double dinner and never saved any thing by 
it. J wish I had known, that the lank, snuffling, old bypo- 
crite had been a glutton, before he visited me. He, as good 
as told me, that it was nothing but my confining myself to 
mere vegetable food, that kept me from committing acts of 
outrage and wickedness of all sorts. Had I known that he 
was a glutton, I would have told him, that the same amount 
of intelligence that kept me to a mere vegatable diet, kept 
me also from doing that which is wrong. His inference 
was this: “you see in me a-man who can eat a shoulder of 
mutton ata meal,and whose passions are so well regulated 
by the Christian Religion, that, be can, notwithstanding this 
excess of animal food, abstain from rapes and other acts of 
outrage.” Pain enough he might have known from bis 
gluttony; but be could bave known nothing of want. And, 
I learn, that the house of a poor and needy person, be 
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would not enter for any purpose. Such persons in Dor- 
chester had it quite pat, that his death was a well earned 
judgment. . ; 

6. His observations on moral evil are very lame: his ob- 
ect to excuse an omnipotent God for its existence. 
Though omnipotent, he says, that God is neither the w7ller 
nor the author of evil. 

{tis a sound maxim in the English law, that, if a man 
can prevent a murder and does not, he is accessary to that 
murder. On the existence of evil, we may correctly apply 
this maxim to the Christian’s God. If he foreknew every 
thing, and had omnipotence, he must have been the author 
ofevil. There is no getting out of this dilemma; but in 
saying with me, that there is no such a god in existence. 
And this existence of evil is one of the first proofs in support 
of my theory. Upon the principles of Materialism, good 
and evil have no existence beyond the animal sensations, 
and they are left to select the best provision they can for 
themselves, without any other directing power than experi- 
euce. In relation to vegetables, to minerals, to a planet, or 
lo inanimate matter, there are no such qualities as good 
and evil. Every quality of matter is relative to some other 
quality, in a larger or a smaller sense. Infinity, eternity, 
ommipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, are idle words 
ad haveno meaning. If we could only divest ourselves 
of the use of these and other idle words, there would be no 
disagreement among us. 

7. This paragraph relates to the last and to some that 
follow. We shall see what bis plain and clear reasonings 
are worth, 

8. Here they begin! “First then there is a God.” Is 

te: where? what? Not a word of explanation! 

is word God, Mr. Garland, is one of the idle and 
meaningless words. Upon such a _word, there can be no 
Plain and clear reasonings. Nothing but nonsense can be 
exchanged affirmatively about it. 
assent of course to the Apostle’s observation,—‘ No 
ae seen God at any time.’ ” 
ow then can any man know apy thing about him or it? 
nd if we assent to the observation of the Evangelist, we 
dissent f 
‘trom the authors of the Old Testament, who made 
aa at all times, and for all purposes. He talks to 
Builders ve? and the Serpent; to Noah, to the Babel- 
lays Moe dines with Abraham ; wrestles with Jacob; way- 
oses at an Inn, after sending him on the road ; lives 
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in the box of Shittim Wood; becomes the chief companion 
of Moses; plays at hoop and call with Samuel; and, talks 
to Job out of a whirlwind ; besides the many battles in which 
he fights as the Lord of Hosts! Ah, my good Sir, the 
plainest and clearest reason is that the Bible describes a 
multitude of Gods, all idols, and that, there is not, there 
never was a Superhuman God in existence. I will make 
this fact known to the world. I will ring it into the ears of 
every God-noddle. 

** It is most probable, that without an entire change in our 
pas organic structure, we never could perceive any pure- 
y Spiritual existence.” 

What other organic structure are we to have? Is the fan- 
cied soul an organic structure? If so, how does it grow 
with and fillthe body? It is this organic structure that set- 
tles the question. We are what that organic structure indi- 
cates, and nothing more. Perceiving nothing called spirits, 
we have no ground whereupon to talk rationally about them. 
We can perceive every thing that is material; we can per- 
ceive every thing that is useful to be known; and yet we 
leave the purest and most simple knowledge, to go in search 
of and to bewilder our minds about phantoms! Mankind 
seems to value nothing that is common and easily attained. 
It first courts difficulties and unattainable objects aud then 
laments its own defects! It seeks for phantoms wherewith 
to terrify itself! What shade of reason have we to talk 
about spirits? What analogy have we to induce us to ex- 
pect more than a mortal life? What purpose can it serve ? 
Why did itbegin? Itis a correct principle in the science of 
Materialism, that whatever has a beginning has an end. 
There is no material identity but that has had a beginning and 
will have an end; though the duration of some may exceed 
all human calculation. Eternity of sensible existence would 
be a dreary foresight, a matter calculated to rack the mind. 
Ultimate extinction is much to be preferred. We cannot 
enjoy any thing but fora time. We satiate under the most 
delightful pleasures. And, it is clear, that we grow tired ol 
sensible existence ! 

Itis idle to talk about a change in our organic structure, 
to enable us to see spirits. We can see from planet to pla- 
net, and account well for the filling up of the space between 
them. All knowledge is Materialism. Spiritualism is ig0°- 
rance of Materialism. As we proceed in the acquisition of 
knowledge, we throw off all notions of spirits But it unfor- 
tunately happens, that, in the phrase of Mr. Richman’s text, 
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ous pecuniar obstacles have been raised up agatnst this 
ohare of iiomiedge. A certain class of men are likely 


io lose some very rich benefices, and they therefore decry as 
wicked every measure that leads. to that end. Knowledge 
or Materialism is their bane ; but the useful man’s bappi- 
go know nothing of the essence of our minds, but 
weare assure we have minds, as we are that all abstract de- 
nonstrations which we make by them are and must be true:” 

This is again au erroneous assertion ; we do know the es- 
enceofour minds. It is sensation, simple and compound- 
ed. What we call experience is compounded sensation. 

“ There is then such a thing as ¢ruth and certaznty in na- 
ture,and of a/lthese truths, not only the most beneficial to be 
held, but the most easy, that is (after a little thinking) to be 

ded, is that there IS a God.” 

Now, what proof, what reason, what analogy has the 
preacher given us, to establish, what, in his last paragraph, 
he called this important proposition? None whatever. 
The only true inference of his words is this:—‘* I make a 
profit of near a thousand pounds in a year, by preaching 
that there is a God ; cousequently, there is or there must be 
a God fo preserve fo me this profit.—A preaching of lies is 
— me; therefore, my lies must be called important 
truths.” 

9. He errs again in beginning this paragraph, iv saying, 
that the senses are unconnected with the mind. Nothing can 
be more clear than that the mind ceases with the sense. 
Where there is no sensation, there is no mind. Sense and 
mind are strictly synonymous words. 

Sensations arise from the action of things upon the body ; 
of, a8 a result, in the action of the body upon things. Thus 
all mathematical theorems and logical dedactions relate to 
things. Numbers are but the quantity of things. Logical 
deductions define the quality of things. By the word things, 
lex ress material identities, on which alone our senses or 
miad can operate. 

“It may be true then tbat there is a God, though such a 

pnever can be the object of human sense.” 

What Is not an object of human sense cannot concern the 
a That is the proper answer to such a theory 

“ And there is a God, because there is a world; there isa 

because it is the object of that visible and sensible 
Perception which the Atheist demands for a God.” 
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This is logical deduction with a vengeance! I may as 
well say, that there is an avenging god, because that old 
sinner was crushed to death in his bed, on the morning of the 
23rd day of November last. Is uot my deduction as good: 
is it not better than that of Mr. Richman’s? | Yet, were | to 
press such a deduction, it nay be retorted upon me, that his 
was only one of many accidents which arose from a vio- 
lent agitation of the atmosphere of the earth. So, if he or 
any other person could define to me what he meant by the 
word world, | should say, that such a world, or that parti- 
cular world, was only one of many accidents that have arisen 
ont of the agitation of matter. But who or what agitates 
matter? Different qualities in different quantities acting up- 
on each other. ‘These observations settle the deductions of 
the conclusion of this paragraph. When heasks, what made 
the world, and says that it could not make itself, I ask, in 
return, what makes milk, or blood, or excrement, in the ani- 
mal? Itdid not make itself? Yes it did. Wecomeagain 
to the correct deduction, that it was made by different quali- 
ties acting upon different quantities of matter. And this de- 
duction makes up the sum of our knowledge. It extends 
alike through all that we see or know of matter. 

10. The reasoning of this paragraph is conclusive on the 
side of materialism. Instead of forming a pillar to his for- 
mer propositions, it knocks down the whole fabric. Again, 
my good Sir, you may see, that the eating of shoulders of 
mutton and the defending the theory of a God are two very 
distinct undertakings. The former is a piece of materialism: 
the latter is nonsense. These two great metaphysical di- 
vines were too wise to self to make the attempt to live upon, 
though they lived dy, spiritualism. I'll engage, that they 
never fasted a day. Shoulders of mutton and ribs of beet 
are all on the side of Materialism. 

_ ll. This paragraph falls in with thelast. I have nothing 
to say against what does exist. The error lies in saying 
that a beiug of our own stamp, of our own image and likeness 
wave it existence. Is God a large ora small being? Ifa 
large being, how is it that we cannot see him? If a small 
being like ourselves, how can he act upon immense objects 
at immense distances. If, as it has been said, he fills all 
space, then heis material, and alternately animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, food and excrement, bot and cold, fixed, liquid 
and erial. This is the only conclusion that will support the 
theory of your Christian Sacrament, in which you eat the 
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of your God. Really, Sir, it is time, that 
bes yan with these ignorant barbarous practices called 
religion. They are a disgrace to us, and place us much be- 
iow the brate that perish. Our fellow brutes do not deny 
themselves the pleasures of sense which are offered, by the 
ment of things, to their acceptance. They exhibit 
nore knowledge, more wisdom, than the aggregate of man- 
kind, 
9 I pray you to read this paragraph carefully, and 
= say a Y Rich side the Bags am} on wales side the 
impiety lies. What has Mr. Richman prov or you? 
pen have I not disproved? I wee om that mine is a 
daringyand an unblushing atheism. I feel, that, I have no- 
thing to fear with it; but from these worse than brutes called 
christians: and rather than fear them, I will court premature 
extinction. I ask you seriously, on which side the malig- 
nant phrenzy lies. Who are neo who turn the world upside 
dowa—the christians, who distort every ay view of 
things to support their theory of spiritualism, or the materi- 
alists, who rest upon none at i sep views, who receive 
their knowledge of things in the same simple manner in 
which those things present themselves to their observations ? 
BR daring aud unblushing atheism is creeping abroad 
saturating the working population, which are the pro- 
per cg to be saturated with it. 1 look at no others, It 
—_ ‘whe - me by more than one ress ey ae us 
write in the style of Hume and Gibbon and seek readers 
among the higher classes.” I answer NO, | know nothing 
a fepeled higher classes, but that they are robbers; I 
im Work towards the raising of the working population 
them. And this is ane ie admirable cara, The 
Mechanics’ Institutes will finally settle the question, as to 
Which shall be the higher class. I, as a mechanic, dare the 
ag eee the proof. I, asa mechanic, will allow 
ass lo igher than myself. >Hi 
to liar, this Slanderer, this glutton had the impudence 
talk about his humble and honest zeal in meeting the ra- 
wags of impiety! How did he meet me? He never dis- 
a shade of humility or honesty. I met him, and now 
meet his printed sermons, humbly, though confidently and 
that het assured, that I can overthrow every proposition 
has set up about the theory ofa God. My unblush- 
gt *ieism put his theism to the blush, and now demolishes 
whole scheme of his profitable and priestly idolatry. 
oes this priest mean by the words genuine science ? 
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Science is but another term for knowledge, and the only 
alledged proof for his theory, that he had to give, I have 
shewn to be ignorance itself. His was the science of words 
without meaning, of preaching nonsense for pay. 

13. This paragraph forms another laughable contradic. 
tion. Itis this when abridged: “I argue that an eternal 
Being must be simple and uncompounded and that it must 
have qualities, for qualities are the constituents of any exist- 
ence.” True,every existence has qualities; but then, it cannot 
be simple and uncompounded. Simple and uncompounded 
expresses but one quality. You see, Mr. Garland, that he over- 
throws his theory of a God by his own senseless verbosity. 

He further says, that all these qualities in his God must 
be infinite. If the word infinite has any distinct meaning, 
in relation to quality, there can‘be but one quality that is 
infinite ; for that one swallows up every other quality. Ma- 
thematically speaking, there cannot be two infinities. It is 
an impossibility—like supposing a thing fo be and not fo be 
at the sametime. But infinite is an idle and useless word. 
it expresses nothing. 

14, 15, and 16. These paragraphs form a train of error 
deduced from errors already exposed; therefore, it is not 
necessary for me to be so verbose as to criticise them. There 
is nota sentence of them but that I can overthrow ; of which 
in my own judgment | have already given sufficient proofs. 

17, and 18. These paragraphs are beneath my notice, 
witb the exception of the last sentence of the last. They 
are the cries and clamours of the hungry, gluttonous wolf. 
Having said, that the plague of atheism was begun (a plague 
indeed to such base men) he says: “I call on the Clergy, 
on the Legislature, on every sincere Christian and devout 
worshipper around me to come forward and do whatsoever 
he can towards supporting the Majesty and the Empire ol 
the God of Heaven!” Support the majesty and the empire 
of the God of Heaven! What a God, to need the support ol 
ignorant and bad men! But, see, Sir, what this old wicked 
one would do. He would persecute to death: he would do 
any wickedness to support the wicked system tbat robbed 
the labourer to bring him a thousand a year. He would 
have the legislature to interfere; but it knows not how to 
do it, other than by a censorship, and that will not shut the 
mouth or stop the pen, it would bave been done long ago, if 
the legislature could have done any thing. As for the cler- 
gy; he must have known by bis own experience, that it could 
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‘7 but slander. and persecute. This bad old man 
o<_ save rekindled the bees in Smithfield: there is no 
wickedness but he would have done in support of his system. 
What a commentary is bis death upon his doctrine ! 

19, This paragraph is a mixture of rant and wickedness. 
First, he asks what we will in the eee of erence 

ernothing. Itisan evil, remove it altogether—no sub- 
ont eaieed the happiness of mankind will be greater 
withoutany kind of religion. Atheism is the only true source 
ofgeneral human happiness. Itis not a dreary wilderness to 
the mind : it.fixes the mind on all the beauties, all the sweets, 
of nature, and keeps it from the wilderness of spiritualism, 
which is a desert, a disposition that shuns whatever is natu- 
rally delightful. This wretched old sensualist over his shoul- 
der of mutton, cared not who starved, who sorrowed, who 
pained, so as he could gratify a ravenous appetite. His 
shoulder of mutton formed the foundation of his domestic 
christianity. 

Second. We have here a rare specimen of his atrocity. 
He says: “Give the Bible but fair liberty of speech, and it 
shall (under God) be its own advocate both to your head 
aud heart.” What book, I ask, ever had the same liberty of 
speech as the Bible? It is thrusted upon us from infancy, 
even to nauseating. It is supported by millions of pounds 
sterling yearly ; it can be had without price; and there is 
every ee ep uemgement to read and support it, and 
every kind of discouragement not to read and support it. 
What more would he have? That it should be the sale book 
read? That is what the old hypocrite wanted. Learn to 
read you may; but read nothing but the Bible and the writ- 
lugs especially written in its defence! Mark the contrast, 
Mr. Garland, see the dishonesty of this base old man: he 
“8, on the other hand: “ Let not your curiosity be awak- 
ened, whatever you may-have feard of them, even to look 
info any of those disseminated publications, which, to the 
stief and terror of good (bad) men, find their way even to 
sake ve ings of the poor. ‘Touch not, taste not, handle 

* letnothing of the ‘accursed thing’ be ever found in 
al seats.” Here is christian candour for you! Here is 

“oh Here is the way to support an omnipotent deity 
is revealed religion! Are you not ashamed of this me- 
Wee ne your religion? [f not, 1 am quite proud to 
Pponents. I do not fear the reading of the Bible. 
»&$ matters now stand, I wish every reader of my 
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publications, to be well versed in the Bible, and the general. 
ity of them, on this head, excel even the Christian Clergy. 
I have the whole book by heart, from Genesis to the Apoca. 
lypse ; and never refer to it for any general observations, 
Such observations as these on the part of my opponents is what 
I told you in my last, a paying homage to my principles, 

20 and 21. The first of these paragraphs is utterly unwor- 
thy of notice, the other exhibits the bitterness of the preach- 
ers mind. He would hang all infidels to his religion, for 
the sake of frightening them into submission on the scaffold‘ 
This is the true nature of Christian Charity. 

He concludes this first sermon with telling us, that God is 
just and terrible! Now, that which is just is never terrible. It 
is mild, persuasive, and convincing, so that the offender is ob- 
liged to acknowledge its justice. Terror comes from the 
tyrant only. To be terrible is to be inhuman, unjust, aud 
cruel. 

After all, can you tell me what occasion Mr. Richman 
bad to preach a sermon upon such a subject before you and 
the Judges ? Did he suppose that you and they were Athe- 
ists ? Or did he, think you, which is the most plausible con- 
clusion, fear that some uf you would interfere to stay the 
brutalities which were iu practice upon me in this Goal? | 
wish you bad brought him in to discuss the subject with me. 
You would. then have done your duty towards him as 
your chaplain, and further towards me as your prisoner. 
But, | must mak¢@ another letter of the other sermon, at the 


close of which I will take my leave of you, with a few ob- 
servations about the Gaol. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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copy OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 


The last Valentine! 





— 


Dorchester Gaol, February 14, 

Sir, Saint Valentine’s day—1825. 

Tuk age of Valentine-Letters is gone! We have disco- 
vered, that the heart is not the seat of any one passion, nor 
can modern physiology, that plague to your Chancellor, 
sanction the practice of using it as a figure for the passions. 
The Phrenologists place all the passions in the brain and ex- 
hibit them geographically, or rather craniographically, by 
the mountains and valleys of the skull; so that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a new Bible, or a new translation of 
the Hebrew, phrenologically revised, to make a new religion, 
to suit this new science. 

Gall and Spurzheim, with their followers, say, that the 
heart cannot be “above all things deceitful and desperately 
wicked,” since, according to their system, the head contains 
all the wickedness, is the highest part of the body, and treats 
he poor heart as a mere pump-handle, or, rather, as the 
mere valve and sucker of a pump, to feed itself with the 
nectar of the body. With them, even the scripture crime of 

ion cannot be committed without the consent of the 
cerebellum, which the old school counted as nothing, as the 
merenape of the neck! ‘They say, that it was all nonsense, 
about adultery of the heart, which one Jesus is said to have 
preached ina sermon on a mount.. _ att 

“The age of chivalry is gone”! No more than the 
buttocks has the heart any thing to do with courage; and 
*vensincere religion is made the result of an ill-shapen bump 
on the seull! The God of Phrenology, the Logos, the God 
Pe the dogies, only knows to what we shall be brought; 

» if my system of Phrenology prove more correct than 
bat of Gall and Spurzbeim, we shall find, that the brain is 

the root of the tree of knowledge, that the buttocks and 


ee Ormaments have more right to represent the high igor’ , 


than either heart or cerebellum, and that the high 
‘pet Source of wisdom is in the great toe! 
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The human body, as a whole, is a self-moving, self. 
supplying, steam-engine, not of a horse-power, but of a man 
or woman-power. it is a mixed machine, hydraulical, by- 
dropneumatical, hydrogogical, poly phonous or polyacoustic, 
chemical, electrical, combustible, valvular, vascular, tubular, 
stillatitious, stenchiferous, sternutative, explosive, excretive 
and secretitious. Itis also a cogitative or sensative machine, 
and in this only does it differ from machines to be made 
with human hands. You, Sir, are but the Royal George 
Steam-Engine. Man has nothing more of spirit in him than 
a steam-engine. ‘lhe powers and properties of gases anni- 
hilate our old notions of spirits, and the moment that you see 
and amuse yourself over Mr. Brown’s Pneumatic-Engine 
my imprisonment will become a blood-mark on your an- 
thority. 

I will not venture to say, that human ingenuity will never 
learn how to make animals. At present, we have uot the 
least need of a God to do it; we trace it clearly to some 
powers of matter tous yet undiscovered, where we cannot 
trace intelligence or sensation. 

As the first object of the artificial steam-engine is to save 
the expense of property and the labour of the natural steawn- 
engine, it is worth a royal thought, at least, a nation’s 
thought, to consider, whether the invention cannot be well 
applied to the present expensive and laborious offices of 
king and priest. [am induced to think, that the imitation 
and application can be carried so far as to make a legislature, 
a religion, and an army, precisely adapted to{the same pur- 
poses, with nearly all the labour and expence saved, of those 
now in existence. 

You, Sir, are called a DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. It isa 
very convenient title; for it does not express what faith. 
Yours is not the faith of James the Second and of Henry the 
Eighth. Ifyou defend the faith of atheism, or of the steam- 
engine religion, to which Phrenology directly leads us, you 
may still consistently preserve your title of DEFENDER OF 
THE FAITH. You may assure your conscience keeper, aa 
office, by the bye, that may as well be filled by an artificial 
engine, that a change in the faith to be defended has been 
once already made, and that the precedent is sufficient to 
save both his body and his !/! soud from damnation. 

Of not a tittle of title will 1 be so rude as to wish to de 
prive you. Majesty does not exactly express title. The 
highest acknowledgment of your majesty, that [ can make, 
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etters, and to send you every week witb- 
f ‘ The Republican.’ 
I am Sir, 
Your Prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


is, to write these | 
out pricea Copy © 





































copy OF A LETTER SENT TO THE REVE- 
REND MR. WOOD, CHAPLAIN OF DORCHES- 
TER GOAL. 





My Goop CuaPLalin, 
As you know the road to heaven so well, and send so many 
passengers forward, I have to request, that you will oblige 
me, in about a fortnight, to forward my criticism upon Mr. 
Richman’s two sermons. If the old gentleman has crept 
into heaven, be you assured, that I will get him turned out, 
ashehas not earned a dwelling there by his preaching. 
When I read his two sermons in print, I felt really sorry 
that he was dead: for I should have liked the honour of 
killing him with one of my paper bullets. Indeed, I would 
have Sent him a storm of them. I should certainly have 
Killed him with a couple of Nos. of “ The Republican.” 
_ Respecting you, as I do, very much, for your social qual- 
ies, Mr. Wood, let a friendly and honourable enemy, if 
you can reconcile the terms, so as to conceive the character, 
advise you never to print such a sermon as Mr. Richman 
and his friends have printed. The day has passed when 
such matter will bear to be printed. _ Ries 
Pethaps, Dr. England will have no objection to take 
Re of a copy or two of my criticism to be forwarded, 
be carried by him, to Mr, Richman. If anya 
meet in the next world, they will be sure to meet. I hope 
8° where you go. 
Spiritually yours, 
A delighted Atheist, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 17, 1825. 
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P.S. Excuse me once more. You must pat down this 
to the credit side of my bad behaviour. I fear I shall never 
balance the account with you, in your book of life, so far as 
to be led by you out of this hell, to the heaven of this world, 
1 have been spiritually favoured this evening with a merry 
mood, with one of my really divine inspirations; and this 
is a part of the fruit. You will also see, that I have been 
inspired by the spirit of Nixon, the Cheshire Prophet. | 


have a revelation to make to, and to receive from, you, when 
you can spare me an hour. 





Impromptu, on reading something about what ‘* Peter said to Simon 


Magus,” in the late Reverend Mr. Richman’s sermon, and writ- 
ten on the margin. 


Simon Peter and Simon Magus 
Have lived in story‘but to plague us. 
When Simpny ceases to be a trade, 
The road to happiness will be made. 


The Spirit of Nixon, The Cheshire Prophet. 





Printed and Published by R. Cartire, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspor” 
dences for ‘‘ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 
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